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life, and her later years were distinguished by piety and charitable 
deeds. 

She died in 1519, deeply lamented by her husband and subjects. 
Two days before her death she dictated the following letter to Leo X., 
which we give, as we believe it has never before appeared in English. 

Most holy Father and venebated Lord. 

With all possible reverence of mind I kiss the sacred feet of your Holi- 
ness, and humbly commend myself to your holy Grace. 

After having suffered greatly more than two months on account of a pain- 
ful pregnancy, I gave birth, as it pleased God, to a daughter, the 14th of this 
month at dawn : and hoped after it that my illness would be relieved, but the 
contrary has happened, so that I am obliged to yield to Nature. 

And so great is the favor that our most clement Creator has shown me, 
that I perceive that the end of my life is near, and that I shall have left it in 
a few hours, having first received all the holy Sacraments of the Church. 

And at this point I have remembered as a Christian, although a sinner, 
to supplicate your Holiness to deign in your goodness to give me of your 
spiritual treasure some help, with your holy benediction, for my soul, and so 
I devoutly pray you. 

And to your holy Grace I commend my husband and children, who are 
all your Holiness' servants. 

In Ferrara, the 2 2d of June, 1519, in the xiv. hour. 

Your Holiness' humble servant, 

Lucrezia or Este. 

(In the Archives of Modena.) 

This letter is so quiet and dignified, so free from all excitement, 
that we can well ask with Gregorovius : " Could it have been written 
by a dying woman whose conscience was really burdened with the 
sins attributed to Alexander's daughter 1 " 



10. — The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton. With an Essay 
on the Rowley Poems by Walter Skeat, and a Memoir by Edward 
Bell. London : George Bell & Sons. 1875. 

In a notice of Edgar Poe, Mr. Lowell pauses a moment to say that 
he " never thought the world lost more in the ' marvellous boy,' 
Chatterton, than a very ingenious imitator of antiquated dulness. 
When he becomes original (as it is called) the interest of ingenuity 
ceases and he becomes stupid." This criticism made one vaguely 
wonder whether the popular tradition or Mr. Lowell had estimated 
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Chatterton aright. It is hardly too much to suppose that the major- 
ity of possible readers, having a wholesome preference for their own 
tongue, had turned away affrighted at the hopeless jargon of Kow- 
ley and believed what was said by the ardent admirers. The 
undeniably precocious powers of Chatterton, his strange life and 
tragic death, have given a perhaps fictitious interest to his works. 
But nevertheless this interest has always existed, appealing as Chat- 
terton does to the love of the marvellous in human nature. Who- 
ever would give the world the opportunity to read and judge fairly of 
Chatterton's poetry would deserve well of men. This Mr. Skeat has 
done. The Eowleian dialect, so called by the new editor, has been 
subjected to a rigid investigation, resulting in the discovery of the 
system on which it was formed. It then became easy to translate 
the poems and give them to the world in an intelligible form. 

It appears that Chatterton proceeded in a simple way. From 
Kersey's or Bailey's dictionary he copied all the words marked 
(old), with their meanings, in reverse order, into a manuscript book. 
For instance, Kersey gives " cherisaunei (0), = comfort," which would 
appear in the note-book, "comfort, = cherisaunei." When a word 
thus entered was susceptible of more than one meaning, mistakes 
would be likely to occur. For example, Kersey has " lissed (0), 
= bounded," explained as " encircled by a list." This would be 
entered " bounded, = lissed." And thus given bounded might mean 
either surrounded by a list or leaped, and with the latter signification 
it is used several times by Chatterton. Another error of a some- 
what different kind is curious. Kersey has " heck (0), = a rock," a 
misprint for rack. Chatterton uses it with its misprinted meaning 
of rock. Such mistakes, which abound, furnished Mr. Skeat with 
conclusive proof of the correctness of his results. Having then got 
a foundation for his dialect, Chatterton enlarged in three ways : 
by taking the groundwork of his word from Kersey and altering the 
termination ; by altering the spelling of a word capriciously ; and by 
coining words at pleasure either from some intelligible root or from 
pure imagination. In the whole vocabulary there is found to be 
only seven per cent of genuine old English words rightly used. The 
spelling is stolen entirely. It is the debased kind of Chevy Chace 
and the Battle of Otterbourn. Mr. Skeat, after stating that a lan- 
guage on this system may be readily acquired in a few weeks, gives 
an amusing instance of the ease with which it may be applied : — 

" Offe marines fyrste bykrous volunde wolle I singe 
And offe the fruite of yatte caltysned tre, 
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Whose lethal taste into thys worlde dydde brynge 
Both morthe and tene to all posteritie," etc. 

The system and spelling are easy ; the real difficulty is to supply the 
matter. This Chatterton did, and this brings up the problem of 
editing in order to get at the matter of the poems. Four ways of 
solving this problem occurred to Mr. Skeat : to reprint the old text 
with old notes compiled from former editions ; to reprint the old text 
with sound critical notes ; to do away with needless disguises of 
spelling, and reduce them to the sufficiently uniform spelling of the 
fifteenth century ; or, finally, to do away with needless disguises, and 
on the supposition of their not being genuine to render them into 
modern English. Of the first method Mr. Skeat decided there had 
been too much already, that the second would be a mere inflic- 
tion on the reader, and that the third was absurd, as the poems were 
not genuine, and in all cases, except where practically the language 
was modern English (as the Bristowe Tragedie), such reduction 
would have been impossible. The fourth method proposed was 
therefore boldly taken, and the poems with a few exceptions rendered 
into modern English. Oddly enough the diction was improved by 
this translation and the rhythm rendered more melodious, indicating 
that Chatterton had written in English and translated into Row- 
leian. We have sketched only the results, but the ingenious pro- 
cesses employed to arrive at them well repay reading. 

Thus, then, after a hundred years, the Rowley Poems are given 
to the world, stripped of all disguises, to stand or fall by their 
own merits. Passages of beauty which were hidden, together with 
the mass of bad lines under the language of Rowley, are scattered 
through the poems. Even those familiar with Chatterton will pardon 
the quotation of a few lines in 'their new form : — 

" When Autumn sere and sunburnt doth appear, 
With his gold hand gilding the falling leaf, 
Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the ripened sheaf ; 
When all the hills with woody seed are white, 
When lightning-fires and gleams do meet from far the sight ; 

When the fair apples, red as evening sky, 

Do bend the tree unto the fruitful ground ; 

When juicy pears, and berries of black dye 

Do dance in air, and call the eyes around ; 

Then, be the evening foul or be it fair, 

Methinks my heart's delight is mingled with some care." 
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There are feeling and imagination in these lines. The passage is from 
the Tragedy of JEU&, a composition chiefly remarkable for its very 
weak construction and the absence of all dramatic elements. Yet 
among the feeble crudities of the poem there are indications, faint 
though they be, of passion and power in these lines : — 

" Ml. My better kindnesses which I did do 

Thy gentleness doth represent so great, 

Like mighty elephants my gnats do shew ; 

Thou dost my thoughts of paying love abate. 

But had my actions stretched the roll of fate, 

Plucked thee from hell or brought heav'n down to thee, 

Laid the whole world a footstool at thy feet, 

One smile would be sufficient meed for me. 

I am love's borrow'r, and can never pay, 

But be his borrower still and thine, my sweet, for aye." 

In passing judgment on these lines, the extreme youth of the 
writer must be remembered. That Chatterton was little more than 
fifteen when he wrote this passage, does much to atone for the obvi- 
ous faults. Besides its own merits, and beyond mere external resem- 
blances, the poem has a distinct flavor of the Elizabethan period. 
This is apparent in all the poems, and shows that the boy's instincts 
were true, and carried him back often, to find models in the great 
age of English literature. 

The Battle of Hastings, a long, dreary poem, containing a combat 
in each stanza, obviously written under Homeric influences, apparently 
exhibits nothing but Chatterton's unequalled power of spinning verses. 
Yet again, in all this waste of verses, we find a long passage descrip- 
tive of "Kenewalcha Fair," another striking picture possessing beau- 
ty of imagery and language. After explaining who Kenewalcha was, 
the poet describes her as, 

" White as the chalky cliffs of Britain's isle, 
Red as the highest colored Gallic wine, 
Gay as all nature at the morning smile, 
Those hues with pleasaunee on her lips combine ; 
Her lips more red than summer-evening skyen, 
Or Phoebus rising on a frosty morn ; 
Her breast[s] more white than snows in fields that lien, 
Or lily lambs that never have been shorn, 
Swelling like bubbles in a boiling well, 
Or new-burst brooklets gently whispering in the dell. 
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" Brown as the filbert dropping from the shell, 
Brown as the nappy ale at Hocktide game, 
So brown the crooked rings that featly fell 
Over the neck of this all-beauteous dame. 
Gray as the morn before the ruddy flame, 
Of Phoebus' chariot rolling through the sky ; 
Gray as the steel-horned goats Conyan made tame, 
So gray appeared her featly sparkling eye ; 
Those eyes that oft did mickle pleased look 
On Adhelm, valiant man,' the virtues' doomsday-book. 

" Majestic as the grove of oaks that stood 
Before the abbey built by Oswald king ; 
Majestic as Hibernia's holy wood 
Where saints for souls departed masses sing ; 
Such awe from her sweet look forth issuing 
At once for reverence and love did call ; 
Sweet as the voice of thrushes in the spring, 
So sweet the words that from her lips did fall ; 
None fell in vain ; all shewed some intent ; 
Her word€s did display her great entendement. 

" Taper as candles laid at Cuthbert's shrine, 
Taper as elms that Goodrick's abbey shrove, 
Taper as silver chalices for wine, 
So taper were her arms and shape y-grove. 
As skilful miners, by the stones above, 
Can ken what metal is contained below, 
So Kenewalcha's face, y-made for love, 
The lovely image of her soul did show ; 
Thus was she outward formed ; the sun, her mind 
Did gild her mortal shape, and all her charms refined." 

No doubt these similes are many of them marked by youthful 
faults and very grave faults, yet such a one as 

" Gay as all nature at the morning smile,'* 

goes far to redeem other errors. These passages have been taken at 
random among many equally good. The excellences occur almost 
entirely in descriptive passages, as is certain to be the case with so 
young a poet. It must be admitted that there are indications of 
genius or something akin to it. 

It is almost mere guess-work to attempt to fix Chatterton's place 
among poets. It can only be approximated by comparison with other 
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equally youthful productions. The long-since-withered Poetic Blos- 
soms of Cowley are insipid to the last degree ; Pope's frigid morality 
is destitute of any real feeling. One is forced to believe that the 
great poet of Queen Anne's reign was little better than a prig at the 
age of twelve. The Hours of Idleness, Kirke White's verses, the lisp- 
ings of Moore, all of these and a host more show nothing but early 
power of smooth versification. Shelley and Keats exhibit widely 
different powers. Despite the metaphysical speculations which dis- 
figure Queen Mab, passages of extraordinary beauty give no uncer- 
tain promise of the coming glories ; and the Sonnet on Chapman's 
Homer stands alone in its perfectness among boyish productions. 
Chatterton more nearly resembles Shelley, not in quality or kind, but 
in the way his powers are shown. Apart from his marvellous fecun- 
dity, one finds buried in the mediaeval debris passages of real intrinsic 
beauty and strength. The rarity of this in juvenile verses entitles 
Chatterton to a high place, and speculation may fairly say that in 
the future, never reached, he might have been among the first. 

In estimating Chatterton it ought to be taken into consideration 
that he did not form one of the links in the chain of literary devel- 
opment. He was sent into the world before his time. With the 
exception of Gray and a few poems by Collins and Goldsmith, it was 
a period of dust and ashes in poetry when Chatterton came upon the 
stage. The school of poetry which had been in its prime at the be- 
ginning of the century was in the last stages of dissolution. This 
dying school was commonly known as the didactic school of poetry. 
How great it could be Pope had shown. It was reserved to the latter 
half of the century to justify Canning's celebrated definition " that a 
didactic poem was so called from didaskein, to teach, and poema a 
poet, because it teaches nothing and is not poetical." The decadence 
of such a school was more than usually barren. Nature under Queen 
Anne was the pretty, trim nature of Windsor Forest ; now she was 
a painted, artificial creature, with not even youth to plead for her. 
Against this Nature of form and fashion Chatterton revolted. His 
genius was imprisoned by conventionalities, and beat its wings 
wildly against the bars of the cage. The only thing of beauty in the 
sluggish life in the dull provincial town was the old Church of 
St. Mary's. To this church the fancy of the boy clung; here his 
genius found an outlet, and, repulsed by the every-day world, was 
driven back into the mediaeval one. The old church was a centre 
around which Chatterton's imagination wove a story, and in this fabric 
of his brain we find the real history of his life. The good burgher 
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Canynge, the poet-priest Rowley and his friends, the knights and 
ladies at the tournaments, the inexorable king, — these were the char- 
acters appearing in the romance which may be constructed froni the 
poems. Here Chatterton was at home, here all was smiling and 
kindly. Horace Walpole might spurn him, but Rowley would not ; 
and among the creatures of his fancy Chatterton found rest and 
peace. Outside all was harsh, bitter, and unsympathetic. To judge 
Chatterton as he was, we must go to the Rowley Poems, for there the 
real life was lived. In the weary years in Bristol, in the few short, 
mad months in London, the boy was acting a part. It is this distinc- 
tion that makes the /vast difference between the acknowledged and the 
Rowley Poems. Mr. Skeat follows Malone in thinking that the Afri- 
can Eclogues form the connecting link between the forgeries' and the 
so-called genuine work. In this we cannot agree. They may be 
nearer than the others, but they are far, very far from the poems of 
Rowley. But whatever judgment the world may now render on 
Chatterton's poems, the story of his life will always remain full of 
intense interest, one of the great tragedies of English literature. 



